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— Eighth Annual Meeting of the Tri-State Conference 
on Pupil Personnel will be held in Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
November 6, 7, and 8, 1941. The theme of the Conference 
is Co-ordinating Pupil-Personnel Services. Conference head- 
quarters will be at the Anthony Hotel. Acting president, 
H. M. Williams, Columbus, Ohio, public schools, will preside 
at the general sessions. Superintendent Abbett, of Fort Wayne 
schools has charge of local arrangements. 
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Ohio Schools Study 


n May, 1941, the co-operative attempt to improve sec- 
| ondary education known as the Ohio Study held its third 

annual meeting. Since that meeting was designed to sum- 
marize the achievements to date and to map plans for the 
immediate future, a report of the proceedings is being pub- 
lished. Some notes on the beginnings of the study are incor- 
porated, including two documents of special significance—the 
“Proposed Plan,” which tells the nature of the project as it 
was originally conceived, and the letter sent to the high schools 
of the state inviting them to consider participation. 

This report takes on additional meaning since it is published 
at the beginning of the fourth year of the Study, always a 
crucial and difficult time in such enterprises and particularly 
so now because of world conditions and the fact that heretofore 
there has been no financial subsidy from a foundation and little 
of any other kind. These and other problems are explicitly set 
down in this report in the belief that a true record will be of 
more use than a rosy picture. A group of schools representing 
all types from large to small, from city to rural, has entered 
upon a challenging adventure, not only in education, but in 
self-maintenance. Despite all difficulties, despite the loss of 
Wilford Aikin, a true tower of strength to the enterprise, the 
schools have gone forward. 

It is hoped that the words of the distinguished speakers, 
the regional reports, the section meetings, and the Planning 
Committee’s recommendations as here given will inform all 
who are interested concerning the nature of the Study and 
stimulate and aid schools in the coming year. 


H.H.G. 
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Historical Notes on the Ohio 
Schools Study 


By H. H. GILES 


r Aue Ohio High School Principals’ Association in 1937 


determined to inaugurate an extended survey and re- 

organization of curriculum practice and asked for the 
co-operation of the colleges and universities of the state. A 
Committee on Curriculum Experimentation was set up and, a 
little later, a Central Committee for general oversight and 
guidance. A. J. Dillehay, principal of East High School in 
Akron, was chosen to head the committee on experimentation 
and Wilford M. Aikin, chairman of the Commission on the 
Relation of School and College of the Progressive Education 
Association in charge of the Eight-Year Study, then a professor 
in the College of Education, Ohio State University, was made 
Executive Secretary. 

The committees arranged meetings with representatives of 
secondary schools and colleges, and had the encouragement 
and advice of the State Department of Education. As a result 
of these deliberations, a document entitled “Proposed Plan for 
Curriculum Reorganization in Secondary Schools of Ohio’ 
was drawn up. The general plan included these major steps. 
The secondary schools in the state were to be encouraged to 
study ways of improving their curricular offerings within the 
limits of present college-entrance requirements. A group of 
secondary schools was to be selected in Ohio either where there 
were some significant variations in practice or where the faculties 
were suggesting variations which they would like to try out. 
As far as possible, these schools were to be representative of 
Ohio secondary schools in size and in the nature of their com- 
munities. The Central Committee of the Ohio High School 


1 See EpucaTionaAL Researcu BuLtetin, XVI (November 10, 1937), p. 206; XVII 
(September 21, 1938), p. 1543 XVIII (October 11, 1938), pp. 185-87. 
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Principals’ Association was to be responsible for the selection 
of the schools to participate. 

The colleges in Ohio were asked to agree to accept gradu- 
ates from these secondary schools from 1941 through 1949 
without regard to course and unit requirements now generally 
in force. The acceptance of candidates from these schools was 
to be based, instead, upon the following criteria: First, the 
recommendation from the principal of the co-operating second- 
ary school to the effect that the graduating student was pos- 
sessed of the requisite general intelligence to carry on college 
work creditably; had well-defined, serious interests and pur- 
poses; and had demonstrated ability to work successfully in 
one or more fields of study in which the college offered instruc- 
tion. Second, the school was to provide a carefully recorded 
history of the student’s school life and of his activities and 
interests, including the results of various types of examinations 
and other evidence of the quantity and quality of his work, in 
addition to scores on scholastic aptitude, achievement, and diag- 
nostic tests” taken during his secondary-school course. A definite 
effort was to be made to determine what information the col- 
lege needed for the wise selection and guidance of students; 
how that information would best be secured; and in what form 
it should be recorded and presented to the colleges. 

Under this agreement the co-operating colleges were not 
to be obliged to admit all the students who met the new require- 
ments. During the experimental period, however, and from 
the limited group of co-operating schools, the colleges agreed to 
accept students under this plan without regard to the course 
and unit requirements now generally in force for all students. 
The colleges, for this period, agreed also that students applying 
for admission under the new requirements would be considered 
without discrimination in comparison with students applying 
from other schools where the usual requirements were in effect. 
The Ohio secondary schools agreed to accept at full value 
credits which were offered by students who transferred from 
the schools involved in the Study. 

The co-operating secondary schools were promised assist- 
ance in the discovery of pupils’ needs, the planning of the 
general school curriculum to meet those needs, and the guid- 


* The tests used were to be of such character that the results submitted to the colleges 
would give a more adequate and complete picture of the candidate than was given by 
methods then in use. 
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ance of pupils among the curricular offerings, all of which was 
to be provided by representatives from the various colleges 
and universities of the state and by the State Department. 


"haa was immediate and favorable reaction to this plan, 
so a letter was sent to the high schools of the state inviting 
them to consider and be considered for participation in the 
Study. The criteria for the selection of the schools which were 
given in the letter follow: 


1. First-grade classification by the State Department of Education 
2. A community favorable to carefully planned effort for improvement 
3. A board of education ready and willing to support school authorities in 
projects which may be undertaken and to incur moderate additional 
expense if that should become necessary 
. Vision and leadership on the part of administrative officers of the school 
. Competence and reasonable permanence in the teaching staff 
. Teachers who are sensitive to the needs of youth, deeply concerned 
for the welfare of the community, and not bound by blind adherence 
to tradition 
7. A school conscious of the needs of young people which are not now 
being satisfactorily met and eager for the greater freedom which 
membership in this group will provide 
8. A definite plan for change in the work of the school which cannot be 
undertaken without the co-operation of the colleges so provided 
This proposal by the school should be prepared by the administrative 
officers and teachers and approved by the board of education. 


The letter closed with these suggestions: 


It is hoped that the schools can be chosen by the end of this school 
year. Any school desiring to participate and meeting the criteria set 
forth should notify the committee promptly. The committee will then 
invite the school to submit its plan of work and pertinent data concerning 
the school. After thorough study of all interested schools and their plans, 
the Central Committee will make the selections. The schools chosen 
will use the school year 1938-39 for further development of plans for 
their new work, and it will be inaugurated at the beginning of the 
school year 1939-40. The first students under this agreement will enter 
college in September, 1941. The colleges have agreed to co-operate 
for a period of nine years, beginning at that time. 


Qn > 


Many schools applied for membership in the Study and 
submitted statements and reports indicating the extent to which 
they could meet the criteria given. When they discovered, 
however, that they were to be autonomous and must rely 
primarily upon themselves rather than upon directions from 
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outside to develop their own programs to suit local needs some 
of the schools lost interest. All the applications of those who 
remained were examined with care, and Mr. Aikin and others 
visited the applicant schools. 

A majority of the colleges of the state agreed that gradu- 
ates of the schools of the Study would be admitted to college 
on recommendation of the schools without regard to course 
and unit requirements which might prevent experimentation. 


WENTY schools were chosen, and work got under way 

with the meetings of the school administrative heads and 
faculties in the spring of 1938. The roster of these member 
schools, with the names of their administrators, follows: 


Ashland High School, Ashland—S. F. Jameson 

DeVilbiss High School, Toledo—Merritt Nauts 

East High School, Akron—A. J. Dillehay 

Fairfield Township School, R.F.D., Hamilton—Dale Heskett 
Fairmont High School, Dayton—J. E. Prass 

Harvey High School, Painesville—H. W. McKelvey 

Jackson High School, Jackson—W. K. West 

John Adams High School, Cleveland—E. E. Butterfield 
McGuffey High School, Oxford—J. H. Coleman 

Nathan Hale Junior High School, Cleveland—A. T. Carr 
Ottawa Hills School, Toledo—Francis W. Brown 

Russell Centralized Schools, Novelty—Clarence L. Rice 
Sandusky High School, Sandusky—Wayne C. Blough 

Shaker Junior High School, Shaker Heights—Russell Rupp 
Shaker Senior High School, Shaker Heights—R. B. Patin 
University School, Ohio State University—H. B. Alberty 
Woodrow Wilson High School, Youngstown—George W. Glasgow 
Wooster High School, Wooster—Vernon J. Smucker 

Batavia High School, Batavia—Francis H. Deter 

Pasadena School, Dayton—Rose Miller 


Since that time the schools have held two other annual 
meetings and several regional conferences; they have had the 
benefit of brief but intensive curriculum consultation service 
from Mr. Aikin and others from Ohio State University. 


HE program for 1940 was planned after a discussion of the 
most urgent needs of the schools at that point in the Study. 
The principals agreed that co-ordination of effort and exchange 
of information were essential to proper evaluation and planning. 
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On November 12, 1940, twelve principals from schools par- 
ticipating in the Curriculum Study met in Columbus to discuss 
plans for the coming year. The following program, which was 
later distributed by Mr. Dillehay to all the participating 
schools, was outlined: 


1. The Study should proceed with some direction from A. N. Zechiel 
and H. H. Giles, of Ohio State University. 

2. Each school in the Study was to be visited during the year by one of 
these men on invitation. 

3. The office of H. H. Giles and A. N. Zechiel was to be available for 
visitation by key people from the participating schools. This office had 
on hand reports from most of the schools in the Eight-Year Study. 

4. A committee composed of A. N. Zechiel and H. H. Giles, deans of 
the state universities, and the chairman of the Curriculum Experi- 
mentation Committee, was to select a group of resource men whose 
services would be available to the participating schools. 

5. A general meeting was planned for early spring. 

6.S. F. Jameson, of Ashland, was authorized by the group to contact 
available sources for the purpose of securing a grant of money to help 
carry on the work of the Study. 

7.A report of the year’s activities was to be prepared by each school. 
A combined report would be compiled for distribution. 


HE reports which were given during the meeting held in 

May, 1941, indicate the kinds of thinking and achieve- 
ment which the schools had carried forward until that time. 
Two main problems had arisen: the question of the continuance 
of the Study and the imperative need for a central office and 
co-ordinator who could give half-time or more to the Ohio 
Study. To the opening meeting were invited the administrative 
head of each of the schools and the members of the Committee 
on Experimentation, the Central Committee, and Jesse Beer, 
president of the Principals’ Association. 

During this meeting Mr. Dillehay presented a letter from 
the principal of one of the schools saying that there was not 
sufficient interest in the Study to continue it. Mr. Dillehay 
asked for frank and honest expressions from the persons present 
as to whether or not they thought it worth while to go ahead 
with the Study, and what their opinions were regarding the 
appointment of a director. 

The discussion which followed, however, showed a striking 
determination to continue the Study if it were in any way pos- 
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sible. The quotations given indicate the attitudes of heads of 
the schools and officers of the Study. 


‘, . . I am afraid that people think a study of this kind is one that gets 
under way in September and is done in April. That is impossible. I 
should dislike to see the Study dropped because the stimulation it gives 
those who have already started is good.” 

“My school is unanimous in believing the Study is worth while. We 
should be greatly disturbed if discontinuance were proposed. There has 
been a lag of interest the past year as marking time, but the opportunity 
of getting twenty-two high schools together once or twice a year is 
stimulating. Field service is another important service.” 

“There has been a complete and very real change in the morale and 
enthusiasm of the faculty in our school and in our community. Even 
if the Study should not continue I want to proceed with the planning 
of the work we have started. . . . I believe just the feeling that we 
are trying to study our own problems has been effective in improving 
the kind of service the school is giving to the community.” 

“There is much stimulation from a group meeting where a whole state 
is working together. It is an enormous handicap to work alone. Cur- 
riculum revision is also needed.” 


“We have just scraped the surface . . . and now we ought to make 
real progress. . . . in our own school we should be willing to give a 
good share of the necessary money. . . . we should have a director or 


co-ordinator and there should be a central point where material involved 
can be brought in and studied.” 

“In working with other studies it has been apparent that after the first 
three years one-third of the schools are very active, some are interested 
but not doing much, and some are inactive. A larger proportion of the 
schools are active in this Study than in many of the others. I hope we 
can find a way to go ahead. I think we could do something which is 
significant nationally.” 


With such unanimous agreement and enthusiasm, it seemed 
that every possibility for continuance should be explored. The 
matter was referred to the Planning Committee. 


T THE end of the 1941 meetings, the Chairman of the 
Planning Committee reported the recommendations for 
1941-42, which had been made after careful consideration of 
the progress of the Study to date and difficulties being faced. 
The Ohio Study has stimulated effective experimentation 
in the participating schools. It has initiated new and improved 
practices within these schools, has brought about a better rela- 
tionship among principals, teachers, and students, and has 
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brought from principals of most of the schools definite state- 
ments as to the benefits of the Study within those schools. Since 
this time of crisis seems to make curriculum reorganization 
imperative, the Committee recommended a continued vigorous 
prosecution of the Study and an extension of its benefits to all 
high schools of the state. 

The Committee recommended that a competent director be 
appointed for the Study, for such an appointment is an essential 
factor in its successful continuance. Since the Study will affect 
secondary education throughout the state, it was suggested that 
the State Department of Education designate some member 
of its staff as director of the Study. The Committee further 
recommended that, if the State Department were unable to pro- 
vide such leadership, an effort be made to secure this leadership 
from some college within the state. 

The Committee also recommended that the Ohio High 
School Principals’ Association be asked to continue its interest 
in the Study and to provide more financial aid. The Committee 
recommended further that the Ohio College Association be 
approached with the idea of securing its co-operation and, if 
possible, financial assistance. 

Finally, in order to implement these recommendations, the 
Committee asked that the President of the Ohio High School 
Principals’ Association appoint a committee of five members 
to be known as the Ohio Curriculum Study Committee. This 
committee was to replace the current Committee on Curriculum 
Experimentation and was to be fully responsible for further 
direction of the Study. [Vol. XX, No. 7] 


Summary of the School Reports 
By A. N. ZECHIEL 


[se schools in the Ohio Study are concerned with 


avoiding the spirit of complacency and with acquiring 
a definite sense of direction. All the schools have 
attempted a statement of philosophy which reflects a concern for 
meeting the needs of the pupils and of the community in terms 
of a democratic society. They have interpreted that philosophy 
in terms of tentative objectives. Attack upon the problems is 
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being made co-operatively by the entire staff with the leader- 
ship of the entire administration. 

There is yet needed a serious study of the objectives of each 
school by that staff, an analysis of those objectives in opera- 
tional terms, that is, a definition of objectives in such clear-cut 
terms that every teacher will get some idea of what is to be 
done in his classroom. 


Report of the Schools in the Central 
and Southern Districts 


By J. H. COLEMAN 


Brienne limitations are inherent in this report, since only 
one school was known intimately to the reviewer, and 
time to visit the other schools was not available. Reports were 
received from five schools in the central and southern districts 
of the state: Fairfield, Fairmont, Jackson, McGuffey, and the 
University School. A brief report was received from the Pasa- 
dena School in Dayton, but comment on it is omitted since 
the curriculum reorganization discussion relates entirely to the 
elementary school. No report was received from Batavia. 
These five schools illustrate the breadth of problems which 
arise when curriculum revision is undertaken. Three of the 
five are overcrowded. Two seem to be able to control their 
registration. One is a tuition school. There is a great variety 
in the personnel of the different student groups. At one school 
a minority of the children come from farm homes. Another 
school body seems fairly homogeneous, being drawn largely 
from tuition-paying families in a metropolitan center. All the 
students in these two schools remain in the building for lunch. 
A third is located in a suburban area where the children come 
largely from families with incomes above the average. A fourth 
has a splendid new building which is kept in fine repair and is an 
object of sincere pride in the small city. The fifth faces a mixed 
problem where nearly two out of three children come to the 
school by bus, yet all the pupils may not remain for lunch 
because of several external circumstances. No very large high 
school is represented. All but one are six-year high schools. 
One of the consolidated schools finds itself in this third 
year of the Study with a new superintendent and one-quarter 
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of the teaching staff new this year. The lure which draws 
teachers away is the prospect of better-paid jobs in one of the 
four large cities within 35 miles of the school as soon as a year 
of teaching experience has been completed. By comparison, 
the best-situated school with respect to curriculum revision has 
had a more or less continuous faculty, the members of which 
“chad been chosen because they were eager to participate in the 
development of new educational procedure.” They also have 
the enviable privilege of participating, by desire or invitation, 
in a university seminar on secondary education where ideas may 
be clarified with more expert help than is usually available. 

These five schools represent a variety of experience in cur- 
riculum making and reorganization. One faculty has been at 
the job continuously for nearly nine years. Another began its 
work seriously before this study began. In a third there existed 
a general feeling that it had been trying to keep abreast of the 
best practices for more than a quarter of a century. A fourth 
seems to have begun systematic reconstruction of its curriculum 
at the inception of the Study. A fifth finds itself practically at 
scratch today, formulating carefully planned faculty work for 
next year. There may be some useful indication of progress 
in the fact that two of the reports bear the statement “prepared 
by the faculty.” With this introduction, a brief consideration 
of the achievements of these five schools is in order. 


HERE is ample evidence of a general awareness of the 

desirability and obligation to build a curriculum which 
takes into account the needs of the pupils in a particular school. 
The University High School appears to have developed prac- 
tices which imply the most significant comprehension of “the 
basic physical and emotional cravings” of the individual as 
well as his desire to live “a well-rounded life as a social being.” 
Efforts to meet vocational needs and interests of pupils are 
stated more explicitly in the reports of the other schools where 
there seems to be reasonably reliable understanding of those 
pupils for whom senior high school is terminal and who are 
therefore going out immediately to seek employment. An 
intensive use of vocational-interest questionnaires together with 
some study of vocational fields has been undertaken in at least 
one school. Much literature on vocations is available in at least 
two schools, and one makes moderate use of motion pictures. 
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In these five schools there has been a genuine effort to 
develop a verbal statement of philosophy and a desire to put 
it to work, including the willingness to modify practices or 
philosophy or both as experience dictates. In varying degrees 
at all five schools the development of the statement of phi- 
losophy seems to have been a co-operative venture. That from 
the University High School is built on participation in the 
Fight-Year Study. 

In the realm of guidance there exists a general recognition 
of the need to “pull together” and direct the activities of the 
pupils to ensure as far as possible that they are learning to live 
the democratic way. There are, however, variations in the 
degree to which the full implications of democratic living are 
comprehended. According to the Fairmont report, “A com- 
plete guidance program headed by two part-time counselors 
is in operation for all students. . . . Next year an orientation 
course will become a part of the work of the ninth year.” At 
Fairfield most of the guidance work is done through “the 
junior and senior Hi-Y groups, personal interviews through 
physical education, previews of courses before enrolling, the 
effective-living class, and the Girl Reserves.” 

According to the Jackson report, “The most attention and 
effort have been directed to the field of guidance, especially 
in orientation,” in Grades VII and IX. One group of the 
faculty, as an orientation committee, sought to meet these 
specific problems: the lack of interest and dissatisfaction, the 
academic failures partially due to poor orientation, the lack 
of proper planning on the part of the student, and the lack of 
proper attitudes in pupil-staff relationships. The result is a 
systematic orientation program which now lists fourteen spe- 
cific units. The second major effort sought “to better prepare 
students to choose their high-school courses wisely” especially 
in the field of foreign language. A year’s course in general 
language is available to only the highest third of the class; 
from these the students for foreign-language classes will be 
recruited. A similar effort to explore foreign languages before 
entering upon a study of them is described by the University 
School, though it limits such study to those pupils who obtain 
the permission of the general-language faculty. Proficiency in 
the mother tongue is considered a major factor in readiness for 
foreign-language study. 
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Four of the schools are giving intensive study to personality 
development in one way or another—through a special course, 
through the use of personality inventories, or through constant 
observation of each student’s reactions throughout the school. 
While it is implied in all the reports, only that from the 
University School states specifically that there are no grade 
counselors: “the faculty still believes counseling is a part of 
every teacher’s responsibility and all share in guidance.” 


irHouT detailing other achievements, a just inference 

from these reports is that the classroom teacher is hav- 
ing a real part in the development of the new curriculum. This 
compares with the not-too-distant past when he was entirely 
excluded from the process and used a course of study which 
was handed down to him. Teacher participation in curriculum 
making is obviously achieved in most of these schools in addi- 
tion to heavy teaching-loads and thus far seems to have been 
given willingly and unsparingly. Furthermore, while it has 
been said rather generally in the past that the greatest obstacle 
to reorganization of the secondary-school curriculum is teacher 
complacency, such does not seem to be true of these five schools. 
It does not appear that any of the faculties is as yet feeling any 
serious restraint due to college-entrance requirements. 

There is evidence that the curriculum is thought of by these 
faculties in broad terms rather than in mere subject-matter 
courses of study. It seems fair, however, to infer from some of 
these written statements that curriculum reorganization in some 
areas may be limited, in practice, to course-of-study construc- 
tion. To the extent this is true, we are not departing from the 
authoritarian tradition by which adults prescribe what pupils 
ought to memorize. Our meaning of the learning process needs 
intensive consideration. Thus, there is reason to doubt that 
such a clear synthesis and broad comprehension of the essential 
purposes of secondary education have been achieved in all five 
schools that a reasonable attainment of these goals is assured. 

There is evidence that a clear view of the instructional 
problem of the school as a whole by the entire teaching staff 
is a possible but not automatic development of the work now 
going on in these schools. Also, some of these schools are 
confronted by serious administrative problems which must be 
considered as limiting or retarding curriculum reorganization. 
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Since many Ohio schools face similar difficulties, the Ohio 
High School Study may make one of its principal contributions 
to all of the secondary schools of the state through special 
consideration of this problem. 


A FEw isolated items seem to warrant comment. One report 
reads: “The curriculum should be flexible and readily 
adaptable to the student’s needs and interests. These needs and 
interests should be determined and the curriculum fitted to 
the students after a study of their traits and abilities.” If this 
statement is understood to mean that all the needs and interests 
can be set down in advance and a course of study written to 
meet them, some serious study of this problem is clearly in 
order. General outlines are imperative, but the changing needs, 
personal and social, and the interests of each group or each 
individual must be the continuous concern of the school. 

Another report states, as a tentative objective of education, 
“aiding the pupil in adjusting himself so as to become a worthy 
member of such social institutions as the home and the state.” 
If the sense of this use of the word adjusting means that the 
individual must only adjust himself to existing institutions, the 
definition falls considerably short of that most commonly used 
in mental hygiene and sociology. Adjustment is a two-way 
process involving institutions as well as individuals. 

Another report describes its curriculum reorganization best 
by the word modification. There is no inherent danger in such 
an outlook. Exercising care about proposed changes is essential. 
On the other hand, if one is moving in the wrong direction, 
there is little consolation in going slowly, and too little in the 
right direction may become discouraging. The first imperative 
is to ascertain the best direction in which to move. 

Still another report states that the school is conducting a 
course in which pupils make a case study of themselves. One is 
immediately moved to question such a procedure as potentially 
quite dangerous if the words of the report mean what they say. 
Intensive reconsideration of the principles of mental hygiene 
seems indicated before this procedure goes much further. 

The older students in another school believe intensive work 
in vocational guidance should be given in the eighth and ninth 
grades. There may be good reason for doing more in those 
years than is now being done. Future conditions are rather 
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unpredictable. In the immediate past, however, the scarcity 
of jobs and the greatly decreased amount of training required 
to enter 90 per cent of vocations have caused vocational- 
guidance experts to place the most intensive vocational guid- 
ance nearer the close of the student’s high-school years. The 
question becomes, then, What may properly be included in 
the eighth and ninth grades, and what is essential in the later 
grades of high school? 

The University School has had several years of experience 
in curriculum reorganization. The view inherent in the reports 
of the four other schools implies many departures from the 
methods to which high schools have been accustomed. The 
parent, however, who thinks that old-fashioned discipline is 
the primary purpose to which schools should dedicate them- 
selves is still quite audible in most communities. If we would 
save our schools and ourselves from the consequences of public 
criticisms which we are unable to meet, we shall need to call 
upon the useful experiences of others. 


“ia report from the University School contains many spe- 
cific statements which will be of help to other schools. It 
has given more meaning to “learning by doing” and has carried 
“living democratically” further than most of the other schools. 
The faculty members seem to have a better understanding of 
a philosophy of education as it works in detail in the day-by-day 
activities of the school than the other co-operating faculties, 
but they had an eight-year start, decidedly to their advantage.* 
A statement of a philosophy according to the report 

serves the purpose of hypotheses in all intelligent living, the defining of 
a general direction in which it appears most profitable to move. Such an 
acceptance is self-consciously made as a means of promoting progressive 
integration in the thinking and living of the group. It is an expression 
of faith before the fact; it is a dedication to the proposition that, working 
together under the contributions thus agreed upon, the group can build 
an even more closely knit community of understanding within a frame- 
work which is subject to progressive reformulation. This is the demo- 
cratic way, as opposed to the practice of elaborating differences at the 
expense of community thinking. 


“Living democratically” in school requires that pupils as 


*The University School (Ohio State University) has taken part in the Eight-Year 
Study of the Relation of School and College recently completed by the Progressive 
Education Association. 
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well as classroom teachers must have a part in planning the 
activities of the school. Many of us feel this need, but we are 
stumped when it comes to carrying it out. The following state- 
ments from the University School report should be stimulating. 


Pupil-teacher planning is an integral part of our democratic approach 
to curriculum planning. 

. student participation in planning helps to provide pupils with 
experiences suited to their needs and abilities. 

. even in learning a skill, such as typing, there is an area in which 
student and teacher may jointly formulate the plans under which the 
student works. This planning is done by class groups, by interest groups, 
and by individuals working within a class plan. 

. the children increasingly look upon all areas of the school func- 
tionally, using the shop, library, laboratories, or class time in subject- 
matter areas, for working out their own purposes and getting skilled 
help in developing understanding. 

[In the sciences] instead of solving only ready-made problems from 
textbooks, the student is now guided in the solution of those problems 
that have the tang of reality for him. 

[In social studies] the increasing pupil participation in planning has 
meant less emphasis upon chronology as an organizing principle, and 
much greater inclusiveness than is common. 


In other fields the following developments are noted: 


The nature of work in music and home economics emphasizes a 
considerable amount of group activity. . . . Classes in home economics 
set up a group plan of study within which individuals develop their plans. 

. the potential importance of the dining room as part of the total 
educational experience of the school was early recognized, but the 
mechanics of student participation were baffling. 


“The uniform class assignment is rare.” That is a goal which 
many teachers have tried to reach but have achieved only with 
qualified success. Surely many will be asking themselves, 
“How do they do it?” 

The experience of the staff of the University School leaves 
no doubt that pupil-teacher planning is inspired and stimulated 
by democratic school administration, as evidenced by the fol- 
lowing quotations: 


. at the opening of school in October each faculty member names 
the committees on which he prefers to serve. In the light of these 
preferences assignments are made. It is recognized that an intelligent 
adult should know where he can serve most happily and effectively. Of 
interest in this connection is the fact that students in conducting their 
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school affairs have worked out a similar procedure, choosing committees 
from volunteers for work on a particular object. 

The responsibilities of the faculty executive committee have become 
very broad. Budget matters are referred to it, including maintenance 
allotments for the various areas and salaries of the staff. ‘The committee 
also recommends concerning faculty rank. 

. the eight years of the school have brought an increased ability to 
work together for commonly understood purposes. 


Some further clues of the extent to which democratic living 
permeates the whole atmosphere of the school, to give meaning 
to the verbal statement to which most of us subscribe when we 
say that the curriculum includes all of the activities of the 
school, will be found in the two following quotations. 


The values for which the social-science teachers are working are 
reinforced by the whole organization of the school, the relationship 
between pupils and teachers, and the orientation of the work in other 
areas. Students are encouraged by all teachers to use critically informa- 
tion from all kinds of sources. Books, pamphlets, periodicals, radio pro- 
grams, recordings, pictures, plays, trips, interviews, and many other 
kinds of experiences are used as means to a fuller understanding of the 
immediate and larger community. 


The school has been concerned with developing democratic discipline 

. to the faculty this has meant as much freedom as individual stu- 
dents and groups were able to handle with profit to themselves and 
without detriment to others. Instead of many fixed rules governing 
every situation, it is expected that children will consider each situation 
and adjust themselves to it. For example conversation which is socially 
acceptable about the sewing tables in home economics is unacceptable 
about library tables. Order is a function of the total situation. 


Are pupils at University High School given complete free- 
dom of choice to do as they wish? Are pupils’ needs interpreted 
in this fashion by the faculty there? The following quotation 
may illuminate the matter: 


Group choice of the most worth-while experience presents many 
difficulties in preserving a balance between pupil and teacher planning. 
The extreme of so-called “pure” pupil choice and the extreme of teacher 
domination through carefully masked and indirect influence are both 
difficult to avoid. The problem is to make sure that the interests of the 
students in the unit are high and that the unit is suited to their individual 
and group needs with our democratic culture as a background. 


Have all of us arrived at as full an understanding of the 
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problem of contests and competitions in high schools as the 
following statement implies? 


. . . Because competition has been so seriously abused traditionally the 
first reaction was an attempt to avoid it entirely, a tendency to regard 
co-operation and competition as necessarily antithetical. More mature 
understanding of psychology and of social institutions has led to the view, 
expressed in the statement of purposes and in the report of a faculty 
committee which studied the school athletic program in 1940, that com- 
petition and co-operation are both natural, that competition can be 
directed into socially desirable channels, and that competition in this 
form involves no conflict with co-operation. 


Because all of the other four schools herein reported have 
made a point of their concern about health education, this 
experience from the University school is included: 


Physical education, social science, core, science, mathematics, and 
home-economics classes teach care and understanding of the body, the 
range of variation included in the concept of normality, sanitation, con- 
trol of disease, and preservation of community health. These are only 
a few of the ramifications of the total health program. 


What happens to the conception of the purpose of the 
teacher in a school where pupil-teacher planning and flexible 
schedules become genuinely operative? “The réle of the teacher 
has changed from guide of a conducted tour to a guide of a 
group of explorers. The trend is, however, in the direction of 
democratic leadership on the part of teachers.” 

How do teachers find time to teach school in this manner? 
It does require drive and physical fitness as well as willingness 
to make sacrifices but there are economies which can be planned. 
Typical is the following: “English teachers find much of the 
materials for class use in the written work prepared for reports 
in other academic areas. . . . All teachers carry at least part of 
the responsibility for teaching good usage and acceptable form.” 


a secondary school makes old methods of 
reporting progress to parents obsolete. What, then, shall 
be reported? How does the new school measure progress? 
The University School has tentative answers, at least, and 
while its method may not yet be practical in other schools 
because teachers are not yet trained to do it and the expense 
involved is out of the question, the following excerpts contain 
valuable contributions: 
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. . » Progress rather than status becomes the basic criterion of evalua- 
tion, and interpretation of what the school experiences are doing . . . 
to the child becomes much more important than measuring what the 
child has done with the subject-matter. Scholarship, attendance, and 
deportment are not isolated items for measurement and report to parents. 
Instead, emphasis is placed upon aspects of child development, of progress 
toward maturity in character, citizenship, personality, and problem- 
solving competency. 
. . « In securing and in utilizing evaluation data, the integral nature 
of individual growth must be recognized and pupil progress reported in 
respect to comprehensive patterns rather than isolated informational 
acquisitions and skills. 
. . . the rdle of evaluation may be considered from two differing but 
interrelated points of view ... one ... valuing and comparative 
judgment are essential to the realization of individual purposes and to 
promotion of the growth which results from these experiences . . . 
another . . . evaluative procedures provide evidences which aid in 
ascertaining the degree to which behavior goals of the school are being 
realized and the respects in which the curriculum should be modified. 
The faculty also believes that the process of placing value on an 
individual experience, with insight into its worth-whileness in satisfying 
needs or in realizing purposes, is an integral part of all learning. .. . 
What any student does or becomes depends upon the value concepts 
which he builds up during these educative experiences. Consequently, 
it is necessary to regard with care the quality of the experiences spon- 
sored by the school. In this sense, evaluation is a continuous process. 
. . - In the long run the deciding element in parental acceptance of 
the new type of reporting pupil progress has doubtless been repeated 
evidence that the teachers know and understand the children, and 
demonstration that the school has records of their work which are far 
more complete and meaningful than any grade. 


_—— report of the University School devotes a large section 
to a discussion of reflective thinking. To your reviewer 
this is a crucial issue. In the statement of purposes which direct 
the program of the University School the following appears: 


The development and enrichment of human personality through 
living and working together for common purposes and ends implies the 
use of intelligence as a method, for only as individuals and groups are 
free to formulate plans and to carry out programs of action upon the 
basis of reflective thinking, can human institutions be progressively 
refined. 

The very nature of democracy requires that each person be free to 
direct his own life the while he recognizes his obligations to the group 
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of which he is a member. In any such atmosphere the disposition and 
ability to study problem situations is peculiarly necessary. Intelligent 
social actions growing out of free association and communication of 
ideas is recognized as one of the major ideals of a democratic society. 

Critical or reflective thinking originates with the sensing of a prob- 
lem. It is a quality of thought operating in an effort to solve the problem 
and to reach a tentative conclusion which is supported by all available 
data. It is really a process of problem solving requiring the use of 
creative insight, intellectual honesty, and sound judgment. It is the 
basis of the method of scientific inquiry. The success of democracy 
depends to a large extent on the disposition and ability of citizens to 
think critically and reflectively about the problems which must of neces- 
sity confront them, and to improve the quality of their thinking is one 
of the major goals of education. 

Setting up criteria is one of the most significant parts of the pupil- 
teacher planning experience. Here is a great opportunity for students 
and teachers to compare standards and to understand each others’ values. 
Furthermore, the listing of criteria in a group discussion tends to accent 
general group responsibility for intelligent choice and successful comple- 
tion of a project. The needs of the individual and of the group are com- 
pared and the method of intelligence is emphasized. 

The application of criteria to a range of possible group experiences 
exposes the unorganized and emotional nature of many of our choices 
and emphasizes the necessity for critical or reflective thinking if the 
needs of the individual and the group are to be balanced. 

. the real test of effective learning is the disposition to act in a way 
consistent with the learning, and for this reason evaluation techniques 
should sample actual behavior. 


N= why is this matter crucial? What can be said to sub- 
stantiate such a point of view? In the first place, there 
have been schools on both the elementary and secondary levels 
which have become so concerned through the enlightenment 
provided by mental hygiene about personality development 
that teachers have come, in time, to consider it narrowly. The 
result has been the loss of a full sense of direction, and the 
absence of a complete comprehension of the major purposes 
of education in a democratic society. We are not unlikely to 
fall into this error. The task before us in the mere matter of 
reorganizing our schools is stupendous. In the midst of our 
labors we must take care not to lose sight of the whole enter- 
prise because we are compelled to focus on special problems. 
The school must be organized so that pupils live democratic- 
ally. Is that enough? Is there sufficient guaranty that living 
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democratically will enable a majority to sense the always poten- 
tial saboteurs of freedom? Is practice in living at school 
democratic enough to ensure, in maturity, the capacity to detect 
undemocratic trends, or the ability to deal with them effect- 
ively, or the willingness to act to preserve the way of freedom? 
Not only must the school give experience in full 
co-operative living; the principles of democracy must become 
explicit by every means we know or can invent. Knowledge 
alone does not guarantee willingness to act. The way toward 
co-operative living, toward more freedom, more personal 
worth, toward democracy must be defended now if it is to 
survive. In curriculum planning this must be a major concern. 
The emphasis at University High School is consistent with 
the analysis given by the Commission on the Secondary School 
Curriculum of the Progressive Education Association: 


This developed tendency to listen intelligently and critically in terms 
of one’s own formulated experience is relevant in areas beyond the pro- 
tection of the values of civil rights. The necessity for wariness and 
sophistication in regard to propaganda and mass appeals in all areas 
reénforces the argument for developing clear conceptions of democracy 
well founded in personal experience and in acquaintance with the experi- 
ence of the race. On the other hand, these conceptions are positive instru- 
ments for conserving and enhancing the values of democracy already 
achieved. . . . they may serve as defensive weapons against undermining 
attacks, sometimes falsely phrased on the epitome of democracy itself.’ 


This point cannot be overemphasized. The graduates of our 
high schools must be able and willing to prevent the destruc- 
tion of democratic living if our statements of philosophy are 
anything more than the products of busywork. [vol xx, No.7] 


Report of the Northeastern and 
Northwestern Districts 


By H. W. McKELVEY and MERRITT NAUTS 


“i. following summary statement is assembled from the 
reports sent in by the representatives of East High School 
of Akron, Ashland High School, Russell High School, Harvey 
High School, Woodrow Wilson High School of Youngstown, 
and DeVilbiss High School of Toledo. When grouped together 


* Thayer, V.T.; Zachry, Caroline B.; Kotinsky, Ruth. Reorganizing Secondary Edu- 
cation. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1939, p. 354. 
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they indicate the general nature of the activities in which these 
schools are engaged and show the trends of their thinking and 
doing. 

One committee appointed by the staff of East High School, 
Akron, prepared a general statement of the educational philoso- 
phy of the school. The consensus was that curriculums should be 
based upon students’ needs and should strike and maintain an 
effective balance between the social heritage and the issues and 
problems of the present. To focus measurement of education 
exclusively on the acquisition and the retention of information 
recognizes objectives of education which are relatively unim- 
portant. Extra-class activities, too long separated from class 
activities, should be part of the common educational program. 
An adequate and continuous vocational-guidance program must 
evolve from the knowledge of mental and physical capacities 
such as exist among the youth of the community. 

The school should be modeled after as perfect a democratic 
society as possible. Democracy requires its citizens to be skilled 
in co-operative living—working, playing, planning, and making 
decisions. They participate, not simply as obedient followers, 
but as free, self-controlled, intelligent, responsible beings. 

Each teacher should be capable of adjustment to the chang- 
ing needs of society and be competent and willing to foresee 
and supply those needs. Each member of the staff should have 
sound physical and mental health, excellent professional and 
educational experience, skill, leadership, and personality. Con- 
structive policies must be formulated rather than adopted, and 
an open-minded, co-operative approach on the part of the 
administrative officers, the community, the staff, and the pupils 
is essential for an effective educational program. 

Akron East High with an enrollment of twenty-six hun- 
dred is housed in a building built to accommodate less than 
thirteen hundred. To solve this problem of overcrowding, the 
school has been organized on a two-session plan. Half the 
enrollment attends from 7:30 a.m. until 12 m. The second 
group attends from 12:15 until 4:45 p.m. All twelfth-grade 
students attend the morning session; all ninth-grade students, 
the afternoon session. Tenth- and eleventh-grade students alter- 
nate sessions yearly according to the districts in which they live. 

Certain significant developments followed the entry of 
Akron East High School into the Ohio Study. Several are: 


Se 
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1. The organization of study groups made up of most of the members 
of the faculty who meet regularly in the evening to study school 
problems 

2. The addition of a number of courses based definitely on needs of 
students 

3. Experimental classes in social studies in the eleventh and twelfth years 

4. The organization of a core curriculum in the ninth grade with four 
groups participating 

5. A definitely organized twelfth-grade vocational-guidance program 

6. The development of a tentative outline for a core curriculum 


During the second semester of last year, 60 members of 
the faculty met each Wednesday evening at Akron University 
under the leadership of the principal. During the year a school 
philosophy was developed. A study was made of students’ 
needs and definite plans were arranged for significant changes 
in the curriculum. During 1940-41 a similar group has met. 
The general problem has been the working out of a usable set 
of educational objectives. Our plans include a definite checking 
of current practices against these objectives 

Since entering the Ohio Study, we have added courses in 
general shop, business economics, psychology, and comptometer 
operation. These courses have been set up to meet definite 
needs and have proved to be most satisfactory. One significant 
change growing out of last year’s study group was the setting 
up of two experimental classes in social studies in the eleventh 
and twelfth years. Each of these groups contains about 25 
students, who enrolled in it voluntarily. Each group has eight 
periods a week, with a common period on Monday. The basic 
outline for the course is Hilton’s book, Problems and Values 
of Today. Students have had individual copies of Garner and 
Capen’s Our Government this year. There is no classroom 
library, but the school library is available for use in the class- 
room. The American Observer is used in class for current- 
events studies. 

The procedures in these classes differ from traditional 
practices in the following respects: 

1. There is more pupil-teacher participation in planning and evaluating 
the work. 

2. More accent is placed on current materials, with the past brought in 
to give historical perspective. 

3. More use is made of community resources, such as speakers, trips, 
and interviews. 
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. Students have more experiences in problem solving. 

. Emphasis is placed on pupil participation in committee and group 
procedures. 

. Emphasis is placed on achievement for its own value, not for marks. 

. The testing program (paper and pencil) is co-operatively planned. It 
includes objective items, explanation of terms, and personal problems. 
Special emphasis is placed on tests governing the use of the library 
and books during the first semester. Tests of reflective thinking and 
attitudes will be used next semester. In constructing these tests, those 
prepared by the Progressive Education Association in the evaluation 
of the Eight-Year Study have proved helpful. 


“IO nn > 


Another change in the organization has been the develop- 
ment of a core curriculum for the ninth grade. The general 
area included in this core is orientation. The mechanics of the 
plan make it possible for two teachers to work with only four 
groups of students, each teacher having one group approxi- 
mately half the day. Six other teachers also work with these 
students in special subjects. Provisions are made for frequent 
conferences of the teachers concerned. The two so-called “core” 
teachers work together closely. They plan field trips, the use 
of motion pictures, and extra-curricular activities in such a way 
as to make possible a close acquaintanceship among the students 
of both groups. 

A committee of teachers has drawn up a tentative outline 
for a core curriculum, covering the four-year period of sec- 
ondary education. This plan differs from most core curriculums 
in that it departs from the traditional social studies as basic 
content. 

A special vocational-guidance service has been made avail- 
able to all students in the twelfth year who are sufficiently 
interested to meet requirements. A folder is compiled for each 
student who elects to receive this service. The enclosed record 
includes the student’s score on the Personality Inventory by 
Bernreuter, Vocational Interest Inventory by Cleeton, Otis 
Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Test, Akron Y.M.C.A. Mechan- 
ical Aptitude Test (for boys only); a transcript of his high- 
school record; character-trait analysis blanks filled in by three 
teachers and by three adult friends who know the student well; 
an application blank, filled in by the student, containing 
pertinent information; and a copy of “Aids to the Vocational 
Interview.” The counselor studies the folder carefully before 
his first meeting with the student. Each counselor works with 
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but two or three students. Several general meetings are held, 
at which items of general interest to these students are discussed 
by representatives of employers and of the public schools. In 
addition to these meetings appropriate readings are suggested, 
and interviews with persons engaged in the work in which the 
student has demonstrated an interest and ability are arranged. 
Actual work experiences are being planned. Students are 
to be given some of the tests which are used by employers, and 
these will be followed by remedial work where it is needed." 


"a staff of Ashland High School has developed an edu- 
cational philosophy with emphasis on the areas of self- 
realization, human relationship, economic efficiency, and civic 
responsibility. After careful analysis and upon recommendation 
of the local faculty and the visiting committee, the staff is 
prepared to give particular emphasis to a co-ordination among 
members of the staff representing the several subject fields; 
a co-ordination of the efforts of the members of the staff in 
each department; an attempt to correct the varying degrees of 
application which the various courses of study provide to the 
out-of-school life of the pupil; the classification of aims and 
objectives of each department in terms of the needs and abilities 
of the students in the light of the needs of the community; 
preparation of a more carefully developed course of study; 
and further procedures for the measuring and evaluating of 
pupils’ aptitudes and achievements. 

The English Department has made certain revisions in its 
program. On the results of a co-operative test in English 
essentials administered to all pupils a selection is made of those 
students who should take fourth-year English, which is given 
in the tenth grade to reach those students who leave school at 
the end of that year. 

A clinical reading course is required of all students who 
need it. All twelfth-grade students take a course in American 
problems.” 


The students of Harvey High School are learning to live 
happily together. They have tried to recognize the decision 
of the majority as something that the whole group adopts, to 
encourage discussion of all topics pertaining to their future 


* From the report of A. J. Dillehay. 
? Taken from the report of S. F. Jameson. 
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welfare, to have full co-operation between students and stu- 
dents, students and teachers, teachers and teachers, school and 
community.° 


The theme of the Woodrow Wilson High School for the 
coming year is “ a design for living democratically, happily, 
and effectively in my home, community, and country.” Social 
science and English are taught as a unit in the eighth and ninth 
grades, mathematics and science as another unit. Those ele- 
ments of living commonly grouped together under the heading 
of personal regimen are given attention in both home-room 
and core activities. A conference hour each day has been estab- 
lished during which the pupil may take his problems to any 
of the teachers. Four thousand pupil conferences are held each 
week, 50 per cent of them initiated by students. Other features 
of the program are field trips and the making of slides to 
represent the history of transportation.* 


Half of the boys and girls of Russell High School come 
from farms where their parents have lived for some years, 
and the other half come from homes recently established in 
the community by families whose work and interests are cen- 
tered in Cleveland. These conditions present differences of 
interests, background, and educational opportunities among the 
students. Only a small percentage of the graduates attend 
college or other advanced schools. 

Since all the thinking and planning together emphasize a 
deep concern to preserve democracy, there is need for defini- 
tion. Democratic living means living so that co-operation has 
a chance to function; so that individual personalities have a 
chance to develop; and so that experiences may be recon- 
structed through the use of intelligence. Students must be led 
to use intelligence in solving their problems and in evaluating 
their experiences. With a philosophy based upon democracy 
as a way of life these objectives have been formulated: 

1. To help the students face and solve their problems intelligently and 
through the use of scientific methods 

2. To lead the students to share their experiences with others 

3. To lead the students into a wider appreciation of all life—life in the 
world of art, music, nature, literature, and friendship 


* Taken from the report of H. W. McKelvey. 
*Taken from the report of George W. Glasgow. 
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4. To teach the students through experiences that every privilege entails 
a corresponding duty; every authority, a responsibility; every respon- 
sibility, an accounting to the group which granted the privilege or 
authority 

5. To equip the students with skills and materials of knowledge needed 
for democratic efficiency 


It is the aim to establish an environment in which teacher 
and students live together with common purposes and where 
free exchange of experiences is encouraged. In such an atmos- 
phere students will feel free to bring their problems to teachers. 

The junior and senior English class is an example of 
democracy in the classroom. Here each fall the students with 
the teacher plan the course for the year. Obviously, definite 
objectives are discussed by the teacher with the students, but 
the students choose what they will read, what they will attempt 
to accomplish in their writing and speaking. They discuss ways 
in which their English work can help with their other classes. 

The results of this democratic procedure over a period of 
two years have been most beneficial. The students have read 
more widely and more progressively than before. They have 
improved in the mechanics of writing and creativeness, for they 
have written about what they wished, most of it related to their 
work in other classes. They have found it easier to express 
themselves and their opinions because each felt his opinions 
would be respected. This last has been carried over into their 
other school experiences.” 

Schools in the northwestern section of the state have been 
working in various projects involving integration of work of 
several departments, noticeably English, social studies, fine arts 
and the relationship between commercial and industrial-arts 
subjects. Many schools are working on problems of the under- 
standing of personality, personal regimen, and courses in 
consumer education and family living. 

In DeVilbiss High School, there is a program in family- 
life education, and a nursery school where high-school boys 
and girls study child behavior is being operated. All ninth- 
grade pupils take a course given in co-operation with the 
Toledo Museum of Art and other community resources. A 
strong tendency toward providing courses which will function 
in meeting problems of our time is indicated in all the studies.° 


> Taken from the report of C. L. Rice. 
®° Taken from the report of Merritt Nauts. 
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A A summary to this report, the comments which follow 
seem pertinent. The Ohio Study should proceed because, 
first, members of the faculty are seeking to understand their 
problems in relation to the work which is being done by their 
fellow teachers in other departments, and this is resulting in 
more closely integrated programs. Second, participating in 
this Study has stimulated the intellectual curiosity of teachers, 
and has led to much more thorough preparation and to study 
in summer workshop groups in our leading universities in order 
to plan the work for the coming year. Also, students who share 
in these studies become intensely interested and do some of the 
best work in the schools. Comments and criticisms gathered 
from many students’ evaluations of new curriculum develop- 
ments give valuable additions to the teachers’ points of view. 
Without exception the students have found their new work 
interesting and valuable. [Vol. XX, No. 7] 


Section Meetings 
Ds the section meetings of special interest groups 


discussion centered around the purposes of general 
education. Since these groups were really subject- 
matter sections, this indicates a distinct development from the 
day when teachers of subject fields thought in terms only of 
specialized work. 


ART GROUP 

At this meeting of the Art Group,’ twenty-seven persons were 
present, representing the fields of arts and crafts, shop, art education, 
fine arts, industrial arts, home mechanics, music, home economics, and 
teacher-training in home economics. The sense of common cause among 
the different arts fields was shown by the recommendations drawn up 
by the group, copies of which were sent to the institutions of higher 
learning in the state and to the heads of the schools. 

To the teacher-training institutions of the state the request was made 
that they offer “a general-arts laboratory course which teachers from 
various fields could take without prerequisites” and without emphasis 
on the achievement of a high degree of special skill, because “the greatest 


1 Gerhart D. Wiebe, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, chair- 
man; Mary Albright Giles, University School, Ohio State University, secretary. 
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need today in this field is for integration of the various arts areas. 
Teachers have difficulty in working toward such integration partly 
because of their personal inadequacy in art areas other than that of 
their own specialization.” ‘The request was answered favorably by 
Western Reserve University, the University of Cincinnati Teachers 
College, and the College of Education, Ohio University. 

The recommendation to the administrators of the schools in the 
Study, to which the arts group unanimously consented, stated that “‘t 
is far more important to develop creative abilities and a use of many 
materials by boys and girls than to haggle over questions of department 
prerogatives.” In addition, the group proposed that use of the arts be 
encouraged and made really effective by general faculty discussions and 
by ensuring that arts teachers aid in the initial planning for any project 
involving use of their materials and services. 


BUSINESS-EDUCATION GROUP 

The meeting of the Business-Education Group*® was an informal 
discussion of the problems and accomplishments of each of the schools 
represented. Reports briefly summarized told of the schools’ activities: 


Wooster High School conducted a job survey of the city, with the result that 
many students are discouraged from taking shorthand and typing and 
encouraged to take salesmanship. In the twelfth grade, secretarial-training 
students are assigned as secretaries to teachers in order to get practical 
experience. 

Nathan Hale Junior High School, Cleveland, is planning a course in general 
business for next year combining business problems and typing as a ninth- 
grade elective. 

Russell High School offers a personal typing and commercial course; the 
students work on school projects and make visits to local places of business. 

Youngstown West Wilson High School made a survey in Youngstown of the 
needs in commerce. It is now working on a central employment office for 
high-school graduates. 

John Adams High School, Cleveland, finds that its problem is to turn the 
students who should have commercial into the field. 

Akron East High School has worked out a co-operative plan of salesmanship 
classes working in the stores of Akron for pay. As part of the guidance 
program, psychology courses are offered; the student is tested and intro- 
duced to the field where his interests lie. 


EVALUATION AND GUIDANCE GROUP 
The twenty-nine participants in this group* included counselors, 
deans, and administrative heads of schools. Five of the schools repre- 
? Ray G. Price, University of Cincinnati, chairman; Lillian Summers, Woodrow 


Wilson High School, Youngstown, secretary. 
® Ross L. Mooney, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, chairman. 
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sented had taken some part in the evaluation activities of the Co-opera- 
tive School Standards Study. All expressed enthusiasm, especially for 
the educational benefits to those who had acted as visiting evaluators in 
other schools. The discussion then included the following topics: evalua- 
tion as part of a continuous process, value of evidence from students, 
the kinds of evidence which might be secured from students, the value 
of parents’ participation, the value of follow-up studies, field trips, and 
the effects of employment in defense activities on school programs. The 
meeting closed with consideration of the question, How can we provide 
more realistic experiences to students? 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL-EDUCATION GROUP 

The main business of the meeting of the Health and Physical- 
Education Section* was consideration of the report compiled by Helen 
Sturdevant and Ray Deardorff of the Ottawa Hills High School, 
Toledo. At the request of the group, these two persons had corresponded 
with the schools of the Study to discover what common philosophy and 
objectives were to be found in the departments of physical education 
and health. The following specific objectives of interscholastic athletics 
are excerpted from the report: 


The principal task of the school is to prepare pupils to live competently 
in a changing world. Each pupil’s individuality should be recognized and 
provided for. It is agreed that ideals, character, judgment, emotional con- 
trol, tolerance, appreciation of accumulated knowledge, and progress are 
desirable; that a democratic form of government depends for its perpetuation 
upon the economic and social intelligence of its citizens; and, finally, that 
culture and recreation are necessary to a well-ordered society. Schools must 
allow boys and girls to participate in democracy in school, if democracy is 
to function for them later. 

The school must furnish such administrative organization, guidance, 
techniques in teaching, and experiences during the school life, as will enable 
the pupil to develop normally and naturally to his fullest possibilities. Activities 
should be encouraged in the secondary school, particularly those which pro- 
vide for expression of student initiative, but in the direction of decreasing 
faculty supervision. 

The outcome of secondary education should be the development of 
generalizations, appreciations, attitudes, and ideals in addition to the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, habits, and skills. Students should be able to recognize 
what is worth thinking about as well as how to think. It seems imperative 
that a school engage in continuous revaluation of its methods and results in 
their relation to the ever-changing problems with which society is confronted. 
This is the way of progress. 

The general purpose of secondary education is to build active intelligent 
citizenship in a democracy: 


By promoting student growth through the development of a reflective think- 


“Chester Warner, Fairmont School, Dayton, chairman; Charles C. Cowell, Univer- 
sity School, Ohio State University, secretary. 
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ing, an understanding of relative social values, social competency, mental 
and physical health, wholesome interests that will promote a proper use of 
leisure time, and the development of personal values in the direction of an 
integrated personality. 

By the utilization of every opportunity for student participation in the deter- 
mination of policies governing student activities. 

By maximum utilization of community educational resources, 

By offering sounder personal guidance to help each student adjust himself 
more happily. 

By attempting to make students as competent as possible in clear and forcible 
expression, in group membership, in organizations which help develop a 
wholesome recreational life, in creative self-expression, in maintaining 
sound health, in civic life and in the practice of democracy in the school 
community, in special skills, such as study habits, research, typing, note- 
taking and outlining. 


We regard our physical-education classes, intramural sports, health instruc- 
tion, health service, and varsity athletics as the physical-education department. 
We also believe in placing more importance upon the development of fine 
character, skills, speeds, courage, health, and endurance, than on winning 
games. Physical education contributes definitely to social and leisure-time 
activities through a program of team and individual sports, stunts, games, and 
rhythmic activities, which make a vital contribution to the physical, mental, and 
emotional growth for all students in our school. Specifically, the following 
are the objectives of interscholastic athletics: 


1. To develop the following elements that ensure success in athletics: sports- 
manship, teamwork, friendship, loyalty, co-operation, execution of skills, 
confidence, training habits, and courage and determination. 

2. To measure up to the following philosophy of athletics: 

a. Athletics are a vital part of the educational process of our school. 

b. The development of superior boys as well as superior players is of vast 
importance; sportsmanship and fine character growth is the central 
thought. 

c. The development of wholesome school spirit in relation to athletics is 
another important function of the athletic department. 

d. More importance is placed upon the development of fine character, 
skills, speed, courage, health, and endurance than on winning games. 

3. To be a more highly selective group, fewer in number and without a wide 
range of abilities. 

4. To give instruction in caring for common injuries. 

5. To give instruction concerning proper training for athletics. 

6. To strive to develop within each player the desire to practice good training 
habits during the whole year, not just for a particular season. 

7. To develop two student managers, trained in many important details 
incidental to an athletics program—one Senior and one Junior. 

8. To maintain a high standard of sportsmanship and general conduct on and 
off the playing fields. 

g. To develop a desire on the part of players and student body to treat 
visiting teams, spectators, and officials as guests. 

10. To maintain proper care of all equipment. 
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11. To seek to establish the tradition that our program develops boys as well 
as players. 

12. To establish the viewpoint among players that proper attitudes, as confi- 
dence, will power, and self-control make for success in athletics and in life. 


LANGUAGE-ARTS GROUP 

The thirty-three persons who attended the meeting of the Language- 
Arts Group® represented the fields of English, English and German, 
critic teaching, Latin, French, civics, German, core and general lan- 
guage, and guidance. Miss Agnes Lee of John Adams High School, 
Cleveland, told of her experiences in planning with a member of the 
Social-Studies Department for a combined course of English and social 
studies to continue through the eleventh and twelfth grades. Sixty-five 
prospective college students were selected. Art, music, and journalism 
were brought into the course, and community surveys, polls, and inter- 
views were made. 

Miss Eleanor Volberding, of Ottawa Hills High School, told of the 
planning of the language-arts program over the six-year period, from the 
seventh through the twelfth grade in a new school. A general-language 
course has been introduced for those not taking a foreign language. 
A large part of the work is a correlation with the Social-Studies Depart- 
ment. In the senior—high school grades the work follows more nearly 
in chronological order, including the establishment of a twelfth-grade 
discussion group to deal with current problems. 

George E. Salt, of University High School, briefly reviewed five 
books: Semantics by Hugh R. Walpole; American English Grammar 
by Charles C. Fries; Reader’s Guide to Prose Fiction by Elbert Lenrow; 
Language in Action; Literature as Exploration by Louise Rosenblatt. 

The following advantages of language-arts teachers keeping one 
group for at least two years were cited by the group: 

1. Less time would be wasted each year in learning to know a pupil’s 
needs and interests, and consequently a more continued program of 
guidance would be possible. 

2. Materials could be fitted into a two-year program where they were 
best suited rather than having to include them in one particular year. 

3. Teachers would feel more freedom instead of having the stress of 
preparing a class to meet the requirements of the next teacher. 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS GROUP 
Thirty-eight persons attended the meeting of the Science and Mathe- 
matics Group.° Mr. Zechiel, associate director of the Ohio Schools 
5 Lou LaBrant, University School, Ohio State University, chairman; Mabel F. Kirk, 
Shaker High School, Shaker Heights, secretary. 


® Harold Fawcett, University School, Ohio State University, chairman; assisted by 


Guy. P. Cahoon, Ohio State University; J. S. Richardson, McGuffey High School, Miami 
University. 
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Study, discussed science and mathematics for general education. In his 
opinion the major emphasis in any educational program should be on 
the development of each and every individual. The goals of education 
then, must be stated in terms of individual development, not in the 
acquisition of control over subject-matter. This does not mean that 
subject-matter is unimportant and that it is not necessary for students 
to “learn” anything. The fundamental thesis of this position is that 
subject-matter is a means to an end, not an end in itself. 

The aims of general education are to be found in those skills, abilities, 
habits, appreciations, scales of values, and modes of behavior which are 
consistent with democracy as a way of life and which will lead to the 
preservation, extension, and continuous refinement of such a way of 
living. Special education is concerned with subject-matter mastery as 
an end rather than means and with the development of those skills, 
abilities, habits, and attitudes required for effective work as a producer 
in the field. 

The secondary school has responsibilities in both general and special 
education, provided the greater emphasis on specialist training is on 
exploration rather than on ensuring complete vocational or professional 
competency. Science and mathematics courses as now organized are 
pointed toward specialization. Reorganization is needed. Schools in 
the Eight-Year Study have experimented with some promising organ- 
izations to care for the schools’ responsibilities to these two groups of 
students. 

In science the program through Grade XI is pointed toward gen- 
eral education. The science work of the junior high school is taught 
in integrated or core courses rather than independent courses; in Grades 
X and XI, survey courses are given in biological science and physical 
science (nontechnical); in Grade XII, specialized science courses, 
each of one-semester duration, are taught. 

In mathematics, the emphasis through Grade X is on general- 
education objectives. Special mathematics, then, is given to those who 
wish it in Grades XI and XII. Under this plan the formal study of 
algebra begins at Grade XI. Maturity, rich mathematical background, 
and special interest make it possible to cover all of algebra, geometry 
(plane and solid), trigonometry, and an introduction to calculus in 
two years. 


SOCIAL-STUDIES GROUP 

At the meeting of the Social-Studies Group,’ with twenty-four 
persons in attendance, the discussion centered around problems which 
had been assembled in advance of the meeting and descriptions of work 
now in progress. 


* Margaret Willis, University School, Ohio State University, chairman; Merrill 
Grodin, Fairfield School, Hamilton, secretary. 
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In a letter sent out before the meeting the participating schools 
were asked to indicate the subjects which they wished discussed and 
those to which they could make contributions. Replies were received 
from more than half the schools, the majority voting for a discussion 
of the efforts of different subject-matter areas to work together, and 
a significant number indicating experiences which might be reported. 

Miss Corbett, of East High School, Akron, described the experi- 
mental setup in which teachers were given the direction of groups of 
30 Freshmen in a core program. Civics, broadly interpreted, was con- 
sidered the subject area with English as a tool. Three consecutive 
periods permitted many activities. 

In the absence of Mr. Ballou, Mr. Hartzler, from Ashland High 
School, reported on a senior course in problems of democracy, with 
an emphasis upon consumer and personal problems. The chairman 
pointed out that, whether students go to college or not, the senior year 
in high school usually gives them their last chance at consumer education. 

Mr. Richardson, of John Adams High School, Cleveland, described 
an experimental course inaugurated this year for a group of 60 students 
in the tenth grade. Science and mathematics teachers are scheduled 
with the group at the same time for a 90-minute period; social science 
and English for another 90-minute period. Many other teachers have 
been brought in as the activity has called for them. The experiment is to 
continue with this group into the eleventh grade. 

Miss Whipple, of Nathan Hale Junior High School, Cleveland, 
described an interesting seventh-grade core study entitled, “People of 
Our Country” in a class with many nationalities. Mr. Green told 
of an eighth-grade correlation of English and science. Mrs. Bishop, 
of Shaker Heights, told ways of ensuring pupil and parent participation 
in curriculum building. 

The general discussion raised questions involving relations between 
areas, the basis for judgment in selecting learning experiences, the use 
and place of field trips, and the purposes of curriculum modification. 

[Vol. XX, No. 7] 


Challenges to the Ohio High- 
School Study 


By W. W. CHARTERS 


W: TODAY are actors in the midst of the most profound 
changes in education that have occurred in centuries. 
Being busy participants we do not easily see the historical 
directions in which current movements are carrying us. We 
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are so conscious of confusion in current social and political 
life that we do not realize the full sweep of change in trends 
in the theory and practice of education. In such a situation it 
makes for clarity of group action and definiteness of action to 
become momentarily spectators and look at ourselves in his- 
torical perspective. 

When three thousand years ago the schools accepted the 
social assignment of educating the young, they adopted the 
defensible idea that the best way to teach children was to 
introduce them to the scholarly products of the genius of the 
race. These we know as the “subjects” of today. The Greeks 
selected the seven scholarly areas of the quadrivium and the 
trivium, and Comenius assembled his “Compendium of Useful 
Information.” Today the subjects have become so numerous 
through the specialization of the scholars that not all important 
subjects can be covered in the span of childhood and adoles- 
cence, with the result that the scholarly disciplines are classified 
and students are required to become familiar with sample 
subjects within the grand divisions. Once upon a time the 
natural sciences, for instance, could be treated as a single sub- 
ject; now a student takes physics, chemistry, geology, botany, 
zodlogy, or physiology as a sample subject in a general field 
to fulfill the requirements of a general education. Beyond 
these required subjects he is allowed to range by taking elective 
subjects according to his personal interests. 

These formulas are derived from the common principle 
promoted three thousand years ago that the best curriculum 
for youth is made up of the subjects of the scholars. Through 
the centuries this theory has encountered criticism from parents 
and lay citizens. The burden of the criticism has been, tersely, 
that these subjects, though developed so brilliantly, are not 
directly useful to the layman in the important concerns of his 
daily life. The subjects of the scholars do not teach us as 
intimately as we should be taught about the problems of the 
common man. 

The schools reacted to this criticism in a variety of ways, 
although in the main they did not change the formula of selec- 
tion of curriculum content. One reason for the continued 
conservativeness of the last three centuries was the acceptance of 
a pronouncement by the eminent philosopher John Locke that 
the value of the subjects lay in the training of the faculties of 
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the mind rather than in providing useful information. Train 
the memory of the layman by studying history and this trained 
memory will be potent in remembering important matters of 
concern to the man in the street. 

For two centuries this doctrine of formal discipline became 
the major and sometimes the sole defense of the subject form- 
ula. But in 1902 Thorndike’s studies broke through the 
defending walls when he showed that transfer of training was 
quite inconsiderable. This placed the subject formula on the 
defensive. 

During the centuries intervening between Locke and the 
present a new formula was discovered. First, Rousseau, then 
Pestalozzi, Froebel, and an increasing number of the disciples 
of the idea proposed that the best curriculum was that which 
followed the “nature” of the child rather than merely taught 
the subjects of the scholars. This formula has been receiving 
increasingly wider acceptance during the last fifty years. 

Supporting this trend the discovery of Darwin, announced 
in 1858 in his Origin of Species, solidified the point of view 
by formulating the concept that the functions of living things 
were closely related to their structures. So that in time the 
idea was accepted by educationists that the content of the cur- 
riculum should be derived from the functions it was to serve. 


N THE last thirty years the negative studies of Thorndike, 

which made formal discipline passé, were supplemented by 
the functional idea of the curriculum. That is to say, the prin- 
ciple was enunciated that the content of the curriculum should 
be based upon the needs, problems, and activities of laymen so 
far as general education is concerned, and upon the needs, 
problems, and activities of the professions so far as vocational 
education is concerned. 

Pursuant to the appearance of this principle, analyses of the 
needs, problems, and activities of the layman were made and 
classified by many educationists with greater or less care. As 
a consequence the proponents of the functional formula are 
substituting areas of experience for subjects as units of the 
curriculum. 

Furthermore they are evaluating the importance of these 
areas and picking out the “required areas.” In doing so they 
have substituted for acquaintance with the great subject fields, 
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the formula that those areas should be required which are 
common to and most important in the lives of laymen. This 
means that the functional areas of consumer education, social 
problems, vocational guidance, and the like become the required 
courses in a high-school curriculum rather than the subjects 
of algebra, foreign languages, ancient history, and so on. 

In 1941 we find that the subjects are the central courses 
with greatest academic respectability and the largest conven- 
tional pressure for enrollment in them, while the areas of 
experience are marginal elective courses taken by the pioneers 
or the intellectually underprivileged. But the marginal courses 
are becoming better organized and more popular with faculties 
and students than formerly and probably increasingly in the 
future they will first become strong competitors of the subjects 
for the position of prestige as central courses and later as the 
central courses while the subjects become the marginal courses. 


or good or ill this is the trend in general education today. 

As a functionalist I believe the trend is healthy. Some of 
the marginal courses that should become central are these. 

First, every boy or girl is faced with the problem of con- 
sumption, of getting as much as he can for his money. Some 
of the problems each must face are: What is the virtue of 
installment buying? Is it better to get standard advertised 
products or other brands? There are many such problems. The 
income of the father of the average home in one community is 
$6,000; the average income of his son when he marries is 
$1,540, and the young married couple must shift to this salary. 
Many homes are broken because the young persons do not 
know how to spend money wisely. It is obvious that consumer 
education becomes one of the required subjects instead of an 
elective. 

Second, there are more people made and broken in home 
and business and social life because of poorly adjusted person- 
alities than by any other single factor. A distinction is made 
even among scholars between those who have brains and social 
competency and those who have brains and no social com- 
petency. Losing inferiority feelings, gaining poise, learning 
co-operation, developing decision and ambition—the acquisition 
of such traits is more important than knowledge of many of 
the subjects now in the course of study. Not much of this is 
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done in the high school; the psychology now taught in uni- 
versities stresses general and laboratory psychology. Although 
clinical psychologists have not started to put out much material 
of this kind, psychology should be one of the required subjects 
along with algebra and ancient history. 


HAT does this do to the old subjects? First, efforts are 

being made to functionalize subjects, to make them as 
useful as they can be in the life of the student. Second, as 
these marginal subjects develop, fewer teachers will be needed 
in the old subjects. I see an orderly change, a decrease in the 
number of subjects which do not have a direct relation to living. 
It is, however, a mistake to put in marginal subjects faster 
than we have persons prepared to teach them. Third, some of 
the persons now teaching these subjects can transfer to areas 
closely related to them; for example, consumer education is 
now being taught in home economics. Fourth, there will for a 
long time be a place for the subjects as marginal courses elected 
by interested students. The change will be sufficiently slow so 
that the teachers of subjects can be prepared to teach new 
courses. 

What is the challenge? The high school must seek to make 
whatever subject it is teaching as functional as possible, to give 
the children as much experience as they can get in the shortest 
possible time. They must also actively engage in the develop- 
ment of the new functional courses for laymen. 

[Vol. XX, No. 7] 





